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1.—JAPAN’S SPECIAL INTERESTS IN SOUTH MANCHURIA. 


OWARDS the end of November reports were current in the 
U.S.A. that the Washington Government had been approached 
by a firm of bankers for sanction for the issue of a loan of 

$40,000,000 to the South Manchurian Railway Company, and it 
was stated that the move was strongly resented in Peking. The 
opinion was expressed there that American participation with Japan 
in Manchuria would create grave difficulties, and Chang Tso-lin’s 
chief of staff, Yang Tu-ting, in a statement to the press, went so 
far as to say that if the United States countenanced an extension 
of the Japanese exploitation of Manchuria by providing financial 
assistance, the hostility of the Chinese would be aroused against the 
American people. As the participation of American financial houses 
in Japanese loans is no new thing, and as, too, Chang Tso-lin has 
hitherto had no reason to complain of the attitude of Japan towards 
him, this sudden outburst of anti-Japanese feeling attracted a good 
deal of attention. It was backed up by representations made in 
Washington by the Chinese Legation, protesting against the loan 
on behalf of a group of Chinese financiers and merchants, on the 
ground that the South Manchurian Railway was not an economic 
project so much as a means of promoting aggressive Japanese policy 
in Manchuria. These representations appear to have been taken 
seriously by the State Department, with the result that rumours 
have lately been current that the South Manchurian Railway intended 
looking elsewhere for the money. 

The story of Japanese policy and activities in Manchuria is far 
too long to be related here, even in the barest outline, but there are 
certain points as to the reasons which have brought the problem 
of Manchuria into the forefront of Far Eastern politics which are of 
more than usual interest ; it may be useful, also, to note the main 
heads of the Chinese case against the further development of Japanese 
interests in that part of their country, together with the Japanese 
reply. As to the country itself, its history during the past twenty 
years affords an almost unparalleled example of rapid development 
and increase in prosperity. Not only has the population risen from 
about 12 millions in 1906 to over 22 millions in 1927, but during 
the past two years the number of immigrants entering the country 
from the provinces of Chihli, Shantung and Kiangsu has represented 
a much higher rate of increase, and has, in fact, been so large that 
there is nowhere in the world to-day a migration taking place 
similar to it in size or so important in its bearing as the means of 
inaugurating a new era of colonisation and industrial exploitation. 
There are two reasons for this: the first is the unsettled 
state of affairs in the provinces mentioned, the high taxation, 
low standard of living, and overcrowding in all the urban 
centres ; and the second is the contrast to all this aiforded by 
the conditions of life in Manchuria. For over twenty years, with 
only one or two interruptions, that country has been untouched by 
any of the wars which have been so frequent in Chihli and in the 
Yangtze valley, and for the same period industrial and agricultural 
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development has been carried on undisturbed with the assistance 
of Japanese money, Japanese enterprise and Japanese brains. As 
a result of this, the country, from being uncultured and unpopulated, 
with no means of communication between its crop producing areas 
and the markets necessary to them, has in little more than a genera- 
tion become one of the most prosperous in the East. The basins 
of its chief rivers, the Liao, Sungari, Nonni and Hulan are exceptionally 
rich, offering possibilities of magnificent crops of wheat (in the north), 
beans, millet, rye and other cereals. And in spite of the enormous 
annual influx of labour from Chihli and elsewhere, the population at 
present numbers only 61 to the square mile, and omitting those 
parts of the country which are mountainous and known to be incapable 
of very great agricultural development, more than half the cultivatable 
area still remains to be brought under the plough. When it is 
remembered that the density of population in some parts of China, 
notably in Kiangsu province, is much over 800 persons to the square 
mile, it will be realised how great a contrast Manchuria presents in 
its potentialities for improving the lot of the Chinese agriculturist, 
whether farmer or peasant. Wages are higher in industry also, 
notably in the coal mines of Fushun and Yentai and on the railways, 
both existing and under construction. All these enterprises are 
under Japanese ownership and management, and consequently offer 
a Stability of employment which is difficult to find in other parts of 
China. Conditions in all Manchurian industries, in fact, offer a striking 
contrast to those obtaining in Shantung and Chihli. In the former 
province, to quote a writer in the Chinese Economic Journal, ** Con- 
fiscation of crops and other movable property, heavy and ingeniously 
varied taxes, levies for military purposes, depreciated and continually 
fluctuating fiat money, and the ever-impending possibility of com- 
pulsory drafting of the young men into military service and of the 
older men as muleteers and burden bearers, account for the remarkable 
increase of immigration to Manchuria since 1920.”’ As far as accurate 
figures are available, the number of immigrants who landed at Dairen 
or reached Manchuria by the Peking-Mukden railway between 
November, 1926, and the end of October last is estimated at over 
one million persons. In the month of March alone 400,000 men, 
women and children are believed to have entered the country, of 
whom only a small proportion returned to the south after the harvest. 

These figures are quoted because they serve better than any 
recital of what is being done in Manchuria to prove how great are the 
benefits accruing to that country from the stabilising influence of the 
presence of the Japanese. Hach year more Chinese enter the country, 
and each year fewer return South after the harvest, and it may well be 
asked, therefore, on what the Chinese Government bases its objection 
to the sinking of further sums of money by the Japanese in the 
development of resources which provide potentially a livelihood for 
millions of its people. The Japanese themselves do not go to 
Manchuria in any numbers, and as an outlet for Japan’s surplus 
population the exploitation of Manchuria offers no attractions. It 
is doubtful whether there are 200,000 Japanese in the country to-day, 
and it has been proved that they cannot, and do not now attempt to 
compete with the Chinese as settlers on the land—their higher 
standard of living places them at too great a disadvantage to enable 
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them to do so. There are, therefore, no grounds for apprehension on 
the part of the Chinese that their people will in any way suifer 
materially through the construction of further lines of railway or the 
sinking of further sums of money in the industrial enterprises in which 
the South Manchurian Company is directly or indirectly engaged ; on 
the contrary, the Chinese have always been and will be the first to 
gain by every scheme of development there, whether industrial or 
agricultural. 

The Chinese objection to the new loan, in so far as it is a serious 
one—for it is always open to doubt whether simple means could not 
be found to remove the doubts and fears of the financiers and merchants 
for whom the Legation in Washington has been speaking—is probably 
due to a great extent to the prevalence recently of reports, described 
in Peking as “ disquieting,’ that Japan was contemplating a new 
policy of economic and political imperialism towards China, especially 
in Manchuria and Mongolia. On October 8th last complaints were 
made to the Japanese Minister in Peking that Japan was believed to 
be negotiating secretly with the Northern militarists for large railway 
concessions, and for the right to freedom of residence in the interior 
of the country (that is, outside the leased territory of Kwantung and 
the railway zone), and intended to assume the right to protect her 
own and other nationals throughout both Manchuria and Mongolia ; 
in short, she was accused of desiring to revive in more objectionable 
form the Twenty-one Demands of 1915, which would deprive China of 
her sovereign rights in those provinces. 

This has, of course, been the fear that has been in the minds of 
the rulers of China ever since the end of the war with Japan in 1895 
and the seizure of Port Arthur and Dalny by Russia three years 
later. This is not the place to go into the history of the relations 
between the latter country and China and Japan up to the outbreak 
of the European War, but it is of interest to recall that at the Peace 
Conference in Paris in 1919, China put forward her formal objection 
to a continuation of the state of affairs in Manchuria under which 
Russia and Japan enjoyed special interests. She certainly had 
reason to regret the arrangements she had made with the Tsarist 
Government in 1896 in connection with the concession for the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, for in spite of having advanced five 
million taels towards the construction of the line, under a contract 
by which it was to be built and worked by the two countries in 
collaboration by a company whose shares were all to be in either 
Chinese or Russian hands, she found herself outwitted by Russia 
at every turn, so that not only did none of the shares come into 
the hands of Chinese investors, but the management of the railway 
was very largely reserved to Russian officials. Since then she had 
seen Kiaochow fall into German hands, and Weihaiwei leased to 
Great Britain; Japan, also, had obtained important commercial 
privileges in Manchuria after coming into conflict with Russia owing 
to that country’s policy of Far Eastern imperialism. She has, 
therefore, every reason to distrust the system under which special 
privileges were sought for or claimed by foreign states, and in the 
statement put forward by her Delegation in Paris she drew the 
attention of the Powers to the drawbacks she felt to be inherent in it. 
She claimed that it hampered rather than helped China’s economic 
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development, since it restricted the natural flow of surplus capital, 
denied freedom of selection in the purchase of materials and in the 
employment of technical experts, and tended to check the operation 
of the principle of supply and demand. In the second place, it 
prejudiced, in China’s view, the common interests of other nations, 
vitiating the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations, but an even stronger objection was that 
claims for spheres of influence or interest by one nation always led 
to similar claims by others over other parts of China’s territory, 
a charge which the events of the previous twenty-five years could 
certainly not be used to disprove. The presence of troops and 
railway police also jeopardised the amicable relations among the 
foreign Powers themselves, and the Delegation recalled that it was 
the presence and the continual massing of Russian troops in 
Manchuria and Korea which estranged Russia from Japan and was 
responsible for the war between those two countries in 1904-5. 

Many other considerations were brought forward, and a variety 
of instances cited, in support of China’s case, and a sympathetic 
attitude was adopted towards it by the principal Powers concerned 
during the proceedings of the Washington Conference in 1922. At 
the same time, the Japanese Government found itself quite unable 
to depart in any material respect from the principles it had followed 
in its Manchurian policy since 1905. Japan certainly has a strong 
case for wishing to continue her policy of exploitation and develop- 
ment. As was the case in the Sudan when that country came under 
the influence of Great Britain at about the same date, Japan found 
Manchuria a desert, the prey of the reactionary policy of its rulers ; 
in less than a generation she has converted it into a land which, it 
is no exaggeration to say, is, comparatively speaking, flowing with 
milk and honey. This she has done by the expenditure of much 
treasure—Yen 120,000,000 has been mentioned as the figure of 
Japanese capital locked up in the railway and its attendant concerns 
—and, what is even more important, by the maintenance of peaceful 
and stable conditions all along the railway and throughout the 
territories where her industries have been established. But she has 
not only provided funds and a police force ; she has done an immense 
amount of work towards the education and care of the health of the 
people, towards the application of scientific methods to industry 
and agriculture, and for the exploitation of the natural riches of the 
soil. Thanks to the provision of efficient railway transport and 
up-to-date dock facilities, Dairen has become the second port in China 
in respect of volume of trade, while the scheduled charges on its 
wharves are stated to be lower than those of any other portin the world. 

It may be asked why, if Manchuria fills no role as a colony for 
Japan’s surplus population, Japan should be so ready to pour out 
blood and treasure to further its development. Putting aside political 
and strategical considerations—which are certainly not of major 
importance now that Korea is in Japanese hands and Russia no longer 
dominates the direct route to Vladivostok—Japan has realised, as 
an industrial country, that the well-being of her vast population 
depends on the ability to find the raw materials for her factories 
and the markets for her manufactured articles. Manchuria provides 
both, and indirectly, by relieving the overcrowded situation in other 
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parts of China, assists towards an improvement in the demand for 
Japanese piece-goods throughout the whole Republic. It is to 
Japan’s interest that conditions in China should be peaceful and 
stable, now that she has become so dependent on her overseas trade 
for the bare necessities of life. This fact is probably the most effective 
answer to the charge that she harbours imperialistic designs in 
Manchuria, or seeks to fish in troubled waters in other parts of China. 
Her population is increasing at the rate of over 750,000 a year, and 
is now estimated to number over 85 millions. More than this, in 
the five years from 1920 to 1925 (Census of 1st October) the total 
increased by over six and a half millions, so that the urgent need 
of finding markets for the country’s goods and so obtaining the food 
supplies required, is sufficiently apparent. If this position is accepted, 
however, it may still be asked why applications for further loans 
for the South Manchurian Railway should be put forward now. 
The Railway earns large profits (its gross receipts in 1926 amounted 
to Yen 106,491,136 and its direct expenditure to only Yen 35,830,004, 
to which must be added certain indirect charges, details of which 
are not available) and there is already a sum outstanding under loans 
raised up to date of Yen 268,752,000. Inreply to this it may be stated 
that the money now required is to be applied very largely to refunding 
operations—loans now maturing can, it is hoped, be replaced by fresh 
issues at a lower rate of interest—and to the financing of enterprises 
for which the South Manchurian Railway is finding the funds. Among 
these are certain branch lines, connecting up with the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, which the Japanese Government and Japanese Banks were 
precluded from financing by the terms of the Four Power Consortium 
Agreement of October 15th, 1920. An example of this was the 
advance by the South Manchurian Railway of Yen 18,800,000 for 
the construction of the line from Taonanfu to Angangki on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway which was opened last year, under an 
agreement concluded with the Provincial Government of Fengtien. 
it is enterprises such as these which have, no doubt, contributed to 
the distrust felt in Peking of the continued development of Japanese 
enterprise in Manchuria. The branch lines recently opened or under 
construction run in directions which materially diminish the value 
of the main line of the Chinese Eastern Railway, and the feeling has 
got abroad that while professing to approve of certain projects of 
Chinese railway expansion in northern Manchuria, Japan is really 
working to nullify the effect of the Chinese plans. Whether this is 
actually the case or not, the existence of the suspicion in Chinese 
minds will doubtless be taken into account by the Japanese in making 
their plans for carrying out the financial operation at present 
contemplated. 
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II:-CHRONOLOGY. 
Belgium. 
December 15th.—The Socialist motion demanding a reduction in the 
period of military service from ten months to six months was rejected in 
the Chamber of Deputies. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. Shanghai. 

December 7th.—Two hired assassins shot and severely wounded a Korean 
inspector of tramways. 

December 10th.—It was reported in Shanghai that Chiang Kai-shek had 

been offered and had accepted the post of Generalissimo of the Nationalist 
Army. 
Admiral Wu Kuang-tsung, Chief of Staff of the Nationalist Navy, was 
attacked by four desperados in the Chinese City. The Admiral and his 
bodyguard put up such a stout resistance that the assailants fled, but not 
until they had wounded the Admiral. 

The labour situation was stated to have become more unsettled, further 
attacks were made on the tramways, and a fitter was murdered. 

December 12th.—Owing to fears of Communist incitement of the masses, 
British, American and Japanese military parties were stated to be assisting 
the police by patrolling the streets at night. 

December 13th.—In a statement to the press Chiang Kai-shek disclosed 
that at the Kuomintang Conference instructions had been issued to 
Dr. C. C. Wu and to General Pei Chung-hsi (Shanghai Defence Commissioner) 
to take the necessary steps to close the Soviet Consulates throughout 
Nationalist territory in China. 

December 14th.—Much apprehension was felt owing to the presence in 
the city of many thousands of gunmen, since it was believed that the “ Red ”’ 
coup of Canton was only a rehearsal for a bigger effort at Shanghai. 
Meanwhile the Cantonese delegates to the Kuomintang Conference were 
reported to be in hiding in the French Concession. 

General Chiang Kai-shek declared that the immediate severance of 
relations with Russia was absolutely necessary. 

December 15th.—Notices were served by the Kuomintang officials on 
members of the Soviet Consulate and the Soviet Trade Commission and 
Dalbank (Soviet Bank) to leave Shanghai by 21st inst. It was understood 
that Russian ships would be debarred from trading with Shanghai. Before 
taking this action, steps were taken to guard all the approaches to the 
Consulate. 

December 16th.—General Yeh Ting, the Cantonese Communist leader, was 
stated to have taken refuge in the Soviet Consulate, but the Chinese 
authorities were demanding his surrender. 

December 17th.—The Centrosoyus (Union of Cooperative Societies) and 
other Soviet Agencies were closed by the Nationalists, and a Russian steamer 
was detained for the purpose of conveying the deported Consular officials 
to Vladivostok. 

December 19th.—Chinese merchants in Shanghai petitioned the Nationalist 
Government to allow the Centrosoyus to continue to function, since it was 
a company registered in Great Britain and owed tea merchants £150,000 for 
its purchases. 

In a statement to the press, Dr. C. C. Wu explained that the closing 
of the Soviet Consulates had been done reluctantly and in self defence. The 
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Nationalists were in no way unfriendly towards the Russians, for whom 
they had the warmest sympathy, and he hoped there would be a resumption 
of diplomatic relations when the Chinese revolution had fulfilled its mission. 

December 20th.—Twenty-four members of the Soviet Consulate left for 
Vladivostock. The Soviet Consul from Hankow also left Shanghai for the 
same destination. 


The Peking Government. 


December 7th.—The main Ankuochun Army was stated in Peking to have 
begun an offensive against Shansi by the principal pass, Nantzekuan, 
through which the Peking-Kalgan Railway ran. In the south, Feng 
Yu-hsiang’s forces were reported to be moving east along the Lunghai 
Railway and approaching Hsuchowfu (at the junction of the Tientsin-Pukow 
and Lunghai Railways). Sun Chuan-fang’s forces were believed to have 
withdrawn up the Tientsin-Pukow Railway. 

December 8th.—A Chinese report reached Peking to the effect that Feng 
Yu-hsiang was endeavouring to reach the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, not 
with the object of attacking Shantung, but of opening a way to the south, 
in order to intervene in the quarrels between the Kuomintang leaders. 

An official message received in Peking from Yen Hsi-shan stated that 
after extensive enquiries no trace could be found of Lieut. Knowles, whose 
disappearance was reported on November 12th. 

December 15th.—Large districts of Shantung and South Chihli were 
affected by a severe famine, causing great distress throughout an area 
containing about 4,000,000 people. ‘ihe International Famine Relief 
Commission was distributing food at Tsinanfu and appealing for $1,000,000, 
to prevent a catastrophe. Many thousands were reported to be leaving for 
Manchuria. 

December 19th.—News reached Tokio that Hsuchowfu (junction of the 
Tientsin-Pukow and Lunghai Railways) had been captured by Feng Yu- 
hsiang. The report, if true, did not imply that Feng would be able to carry 
out an invasion of Shantung owing to his need of supplies and the onset 
of winter. 


The Kuomintang. 
The Nanking Government. 


December 13th.—Kuomintang’s decision to close all Soviet Consulates. 
(See Shanghai.) 
December 15th.—Breaking off of relations with Soviet Government and 
closing of Consulates. (See Shanghav.) 
December 16th.—The British Commissioner of Customs at Wuhu (on the 
Yangtze, 60 miles above Nanking) took refuge on board a British destroyer, 
owing to threats against his life. 


The Hankow Government. 


December 6th.—The ammunition found on board the Siangtan was handed 
over to Yang Sen and the boycott of British goods at Ichang and the restriction 
on the issue of bank notes were concurrently withdrawn. 

December 8th.—It was learnt in Hongkong that Mr. Tocher had met the 
Yangtze bandits at Paiyang and had been taken to the place where Captain 
Lalor was said to have been held captive. There was, however, no news of his 
release. 
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News reached Ichang that Mr. Tocher had returned to H.M. gunboat 
Mantis, and had asked whether he might be authorised to pay additional 
ransom, as he believed the pirates would probably demand this. 

December 10th.—The Admiralty announced that a letter had been received 
from Captain Lalor stating that he was wounded in the leg and was confined 
in a sampan in a creek near Shasi (about 150 miles due west of Hankow). 

Mr. Tocher was understood to be near Shasi, with two British gunboats 
within easy reach. An agent of the bandits suggested that he should go to the 
creek where Captain Lalor was confined to discuss the question of an increased 
ransom, but Mr. Tocher offered to meet the bandits at a neutral place and 
guaranteed the payment of the remaining part ($20,000) of the ransom, 
provided Captain Lalor were produced without any further delay. 

It was learnt in Ichang that Yang Sen had instructed his General at Shasi 
to try and establish contact with the bandits, but Yang Sen stated that he had 
no control over the district (Paiyang) where Captain Lalor was captured. 

December 11th.—Mr. Tocher was stated to be at Shasi, to which place the 
pirates’ confederate had returned, and demanded ransom of $60,000 in cash. 
A general round-up of bandits in Shasi had taken place the previous day. 

The Admiralty announced that arrangements for a rendezvous between 
Mr. Tocher and the bandits were very difficult, and that the bandits’ organisa- 
tion, which stretched from Ichang to Shasi, along the left bank of the river, 
was very strong and military in character. 

December 12th.—Reports reached Peking of further cleavages in the 
leadership of the Kuomintang. The situation at Hankow had become tense, 
and the position of Chen Chien, the Military Chief, was precarious. The 
Communists were again reasserting themselves, and had been reinforced by a 
party of Russians, who had apparently reached Hankow via the Peking- 
Hankow Railway, large stretches of which were said to be under the control 
of Feng Yu-hsiang. 

Captain Lalor was released and placed on board H.M. gunboat Bee. 

December 15th.—Opening of British Consulate. (See Foreign Relations.) 

December 16th.—It was learnt in Shanghai that the Government had 
decided to close the Soviet Consulate at Hankow, and 200 Russians had 
been rounded up with a view to their deportation. Other drastic measures 
had also been taken to guard against the danger of Communist agitation. 

December 17th.—The Soviet Consul-General and 14 other officials were 
deported. 

December 18th.—Fifteen Communists, including five girls, were executed. 
Seventeen Russians were stated to be in the custody of the military authorities. 


Canton. 


December 9th.—The Nationalist News Agency in Shanghai reported that 
300 Russian officers with 50,000 rifles were on their way from Vladivostok to 
Canton : also that the Chinese Communist leaders were leaving their various 
places of refuge and flocking back to Canton. 

December 11th.—News reached Hongkong that Canton was again in the 
hands of Communists, comprising Red peasants and Labour pickets from the 
North River calling themselves the Third Red Army. “ Reds” attacked the 
police, of whom they killed many, freed prisoners, and set fire to many 
buildings. Fighting was reported to be going on near the Canton-Kowloon 
Railway which had been cut by the troops of General Mo Khung, a divisional 
Commander under Chang Fat-kwai. According to one report Mo Khung’s 
troops had been driven out of the East River District (between Hongkong 
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and Canton) by the Reds. The river boat service was also interrupted by a 
strike of seamen, and all communication between Canton and Hongkong had 
accordingly been cut off. 

December 12th.—It was understood in Hongkong that the coup effected 
the previous day had been made possible by the fact that Chang Fat-kwai’s 
troops were not numerous enough to keep the city properly guarded. About 
5,000 peasants had entered the city from the North River and were reinforced 
by many thousands of Hongkong strikers and men belonging to the printers’ 
and seamen’s unions. The first shots were fired on the morning of 
December 11th, and within a few hours nearly all the police had been 
disarmed. 

So far as was known no foreigners had been injured. Thousands of 
refugees succeeded in leaving the city and reaching Hongkong. They included 
Chu Chao-hsin, former Chargé d’Affaires in London and Chinese Delegate to 
Geneva. According to their stories, Chang Fat-kwai’s chief subordinate, 
Wang Kai-cheung, in view of his weak military position, desired to call in 
the “‘ Red Peasants’”’ Corps to assist in garrisoning Canton. The Police 
Chief, Chu Fai-yat, objected, at which Wang called in some of his troops from 
the North River and disarmed Chu Fai-yat. The troops, however, joined the 
“* Reds,” who held the Canton-Samshui Railway Station, making Chang 
Fat-kwai’s return very difficult. 

The “ Reds” issued a bulletin announcing the establishment of a Soviet 
at Canton with a Peoples’ Council. The Chairman was So Shiu-ching (of 
the Seamen’s Union and Hongkong Strikers’ Committee), and the Commissar 
for Foreign Afiairs was Cheung Tai-lui, formerly Borodin’s secretary. The 
Commissar for War was General Yeh-ting, who had recently seized Swatow. 

December 13th.—Li Fu-lin (Canton garrison commander) was reported to 
have crossed the river from Honam Island, south of Canton, and effected a 
landing near Shameen (the foreign residential quarter), whereupon the 
““ Reds”’ retreated into the city and occupied the tallest buildings. They 
were driven out from several of these, but made a stand at the east bund 
and in the northern sections of the city. They were reported to be directed 
by Russians, but the “ Whites”? had an advantage in the possession of the 
only gunboats which could control the river. 

An attempt was made to assassinate Li Fu-lin, but this failed. According 
to Chinese reports, Chang Fat-kwai had decided to rejoin Li Chai-sum. It 
was also stated that Wang Ching-wei denied complicity in the “ Red” coup. 

The United States warship Sacramento was reported to have landed field 
guns on the island of Shameen to protect foreigners, who were concentrating 
at the American Consulate. The U.S. gunboat Pampanga with launches was 
also assisting in bringing European residents to safety. 

December 14th.—News was received in Hongkong that Li Fu-lin was again 
in command of the town and had received effective support from Mo-khung, 
who had occupied the northern hills drawing off the “ Red” defenders from 
the bund, after which the attacking forces from Honam crossed the river. 
The “ Reds ”’ were understood to have either dispersed to the north or reverted 
to the role of ordinary citizens. 

It was estimated that during the short time the “ Reds” were in control 
of the city 70 per cent. of the shops were looted, and great damage done by 
fire. 

A report from Hongkong stated that the Soviet Consulate at Canton was 
raided and its occupants dragged through the streets and maltreated, five of 
them being shot. 
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December 16th.—Reports reached Hongkong that the Soviet Consul- 
General in Canton had been arrested, and five more Russians publicly shot. 
Government troops were stated to have killed at least 2,000 Communists in 
the city. 

December 18th.—Outrages by ‘“ Reds” and bandits, and reprisals by 
Government troops continued over the week-end, while prices were rising, 
shops were closing, and fugitives continued to leave the city. The Consul- 
General, Vice-Consul and eight other men, women and children, were arrested, 
for trial before a special tribunal. In the Consulate the troops seized large 
sums of money and many documents ; it was also reported that they had found 
quantities of paper money intended to be issued by the ‘ Farmers’ and 
Labourers’ Bank.” 

December 19th.—Refugees were still leaving Canton for Hongkong; and 
scores of persons were being executed daily. Tt was estimated that in spite 
of this less than 10 per cent. of the “* Reds’ had been accounted for. 

December 20th.—It was understood in Hongkong that all Li Fu-lin’s 
troops were being withdrawn from the West River, leaving Li Chai-sum’s 
adherents a clear passage back to Canton. This was stated to be due to the 
merchants having requested Li Fu-lin not to oppose the return of Li Chai-sum. 

In the East River district the ““ Reds” were reported to have captured 
Waichow, and Chang Fat-kwai was understood to be getting in touch with 
them, but whether to fight them or join up with them was not clear. 

Li Fu-lin stated that he would guarantee security in Canton against the 
* Reds’ until Li Chai-sum’s force arrived. Shops were re-opening and the 
situation was improving generally. 


ForREIGN RELATIONS. 


December 8th.—Mr. Tocher’s negotiations with bandits for the release of 
Captain Lalor. (See The Kuomintang: The Hankow Government). 

December 10th.—Negotiations regarding Captain Lalor. (See The Hankow 
Government). 

December 12th.—Release of Captain Lalor. (See The Hankow Government). 

December 13th.—U.S. gunboats convey foreigners to safety. (See Canton). 

British White Paper regarding Concession leases. (See Great Britain). 

December 14th.—Anti-Chinese disturbances in Korea. (See Japan.) 

December 15th.—Relations with Soviet Government broken off. (See 
Shanghat). 

The British Consulate at Ichang was re-opened. 

December 16th.—Threats against life of British Commissioner at Wuhu. 
(See the Nanking Government). 


Cyrenaica. 
| December 16th.—News reached Rome of an attack by Arabs near Gerdes 
a el Abid on four motor lorries carrying supplies for the interior. Italian 
4 troops came up in time to beat off the insurgents, but four Black Shirts were 
killed and twelve wounded. 


Finland. 


December 10th.—The Socialist Cabinet resigned, as a result of a Parlia- 
mentary vote on the question of customs tariffs. 

December 18th.—A new Cabinet was formed by the Agrarian Party with 
M. Sunila as Premier. 
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France. 


December 7th.—Swiss Federal Council’s decision re tariff proposals. (See 
Switzerland). 

Arrangement for settlement of Greek War Debt. (See Greece). 

December 8th.—An uproar took place in the Chamber, ending in the 
suspension of the sitting, owing to a violent attack on the Government's 
measures in Alsace which was made by M. Hueber, a Communist Deputy. 
The President of the Chamber announced that certain passages in M. Hueber’s 
speech would not appear in the Journal Officiel, and eventually persuaded 
the Deputy to leave the tribune. 

December 12th.—The Chamber passed the Budget for 1928 and adjourned. 

The expenditure was estimated at Fres. 42,515,114,127 and the revenue 
Fres. 42,567,853,176. 

December 13th.—The Corriere degli Italiani (organ of the Italian political 
exiles in Paris) was suppressed by order of the Minister of the Interior. 

December 15th.—Signor Mussolini’s statement on need for agreement 
with France. (See Italy). 

The Government announced that the restrictions on the importation of 
coal would be withdrawn at an early date. 

December 16th.—The press in commenting on Mussolini’s speech, expressed 
great satisfaction at his admission that the Franco-Yugoslav Treaty was a 
perfectly correct diplomatic instrument, and said that M. Briand’s speech in 
the Chamber had done much to improve the relations between France and 
Italy. 

At a Council of Ministers, M. Briand said there was no reason why 
all misunderstanding between France and Italy should not soon disappear. 

The Executive Committee of the Socialist party published a summary 
of a Communist document which, if authentic, gave evidence that the Socialist 
Left Wing had been subsidised by the Communist Party during the past 
year. 

December 17th.—Representations were made to the Quai d’Orsay by the 
German Minister in respect of an election poster which was alleged to be 
offensive to German feeling. The French Socialist Party also raised an 
objection against the public exhibition of the poster. 

At a meeting of the Cabinet, M. Briand made a statement expressing his 
satisfaction with Signor Mussolini’s recent announcement, and his own 
optimism with regard to the prospects of better relations between the two 
countries. 

A complete change was noticeable in the attitude of the French press 
towards the subject of relations with Italy as a result of the two declarations. 

December 19th.—The Senate began the debate on the Budget. This was 
remarkable for the reference by M. Chéron to the pressure exercised on the 
Government by interested financial and business groups. He said that 
those selfish and petty sovereignties were gradually sapping the sovereignty 
of the nation; they were a public danger, and it was time the Republic 
regained its prerogatives and protected its Parliament against outside 
interference. 

December 20th.—The Chamber passed the Bill sanctioning the Naval 
expenditure from July Ist, 1927, to June 30th,1928. This provided for 
one 10,000-ton cruiser, six destroyers of 2,400 tons, five large submarines, 
one mine-laying submarine, and two scouts. 
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Germany. 

December 15th.—The Bill to increase officials’ salaries was passed in the 
Reichstag. This included a clause inserted by the Government Party 
providing that for the next five years one official post out of every three 
becoming vacant should not be filled. 

December 17th.—Representation to Quai d’Orsay re election poster. (See 
France). 

The Reichsrat passed the Budget estimates for 1928-1929, but deleted 
from the Navy estimates 9,300,000 marks, from the Reichswehr estimates 
6,221,500 marks, and from the Finance Minister’s estimate for the erection 
of new buildings 1,587,000 marks. 

December 19th.—A joint manifesto was issued by the national organisa- 
tions of banking, industry, and trade demanding drastic measures for 
effecting economy in public administration. The manifesto contained six 
points, of which the most important were as follows :— 

The Reich Ministry of Finance should be empowered to veto any increase 
of Budget Estimates by the Reichstag, and also to intervene if the Budget 
of a Federal State were out of keeping with the general lines of the financial 
policy of the Reich. The expenditure of both the Reich and the States 
should be reduced considerably in the next Budget, and administrative 
reforms in general should be taken in hand with the greatest despatch. 


Great Britain. 


December 13th.—A Treasury Minute relative to the leases of the Government 
in the British Concessions in China was issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 2994. 

December 14th.—A revised treaty regulating the relations with Irak was 
signed in London. 

December 15th—A payment of $92,575,000 against the War Debt was 
made to the United States Treasury; of this amount $25,000,000 was on 
account of repayment of principal. The total payments since the funding 
of the debt amounted to $802,980,000, leaving outstanding $4,480,000,000. 

December 18th.—Attack on British trawler at Gibraltar. (See Spain.) 

December 20th.—The text of the Treaty with Irak was published as a 
White Paper, Cmd. 2998. 


Greece. 

December 7th.—An agreement was signed in Geneva with France settling 
the War Debt with that country. France accepted the Greek request to 
submit to arbitration the outstanding question of payment by Greece of the 
value of the war materials supplied by France during the war. 

December 8th.—Seventeen Communists in Athens and the provinces were 
arrested on a charge of high treason, as the result of proof being obtained that 
the Communist Party headquarters in Vienna were using them for agitation 
for the autonomy of Macedonia and Thrace. 


Hungary. 

December 8th.—Rioting by students in Transylvania. (See Rumania.) 

December 12th.—According to the press of Budapest, an American citizen 
named Keller was amongst those injured by the students during the rioting 
at Nagyvarad on December 5th. 

December 14th.—Dismissal of Prefects of Nagyvarad and Cluj. (See 
Rumania.) 
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Irak. 

December 13th.—The Azzayad and Bedur tribes were attacked by a force 
of Wahhabi raiders 30 miles above Bussiyeh, in the Nazaryeh District. The 
raiders were seen by R.A.F. aeroplanes, which fired on them and drove 
them off. 

December, 14th.—Signature of revised treaty with Great Britain. (See 
Great Britain.) 

December 20th.—Publication of text of Treaty with Great Britain 
(See Great Britain.) 

Following on the publication of the Treaty the resignations were 
announced of Rashid Ali Beg el Gilani, the Acting Premier, and General 
Yasin Pasha Hashimi, Minister of Finance. They stated that they were 
prepared to accept the Treaty, as it was signed by the King and his Prime 
Minister, but were silent as to their reasons for resigning. It was believed 
in Baghdad, however, that both were dissatisfied with the nature of the 
agreement reached in London. 

Generally speaking, the native press received the Treaty without adverse 
comment. 


Italy. 

December 13th.—Suppression of the Corriere degli Italiani. (See France.) 

December 14th.—The Senate approved the Pact of Friendship between 
Italy and Albania concluded in November, 1926, and the Treaty signed on 
November 22nd, 1927. 

December 15th—In a statement to the Council of Ministers, Signor 
Mussolini announced that he considered that ‘a broad, cordial and lasting 
agreement between France and Italy was possible, useful and even necessary.” 
M. Briand’s speech in the Chamber on November 30th was a promising sign, 
he said, of an improvement in the relations between the two countries. 
Any agreement, in order to become permanent, must depend upon the 
elimination of everything which might become a point of friction, rather 
than upon sentimental considerations. After a preliminary examination by 
the usual diplomatic representatives, the outstanding problems would be the 
subject of conversations between M. Briand and himself. 

In conclusion, the Prime Minister declared that Italy would never be 
responsible for an initiative which might disturb the world’s peace. 

December 16th.—Taking advantage of Signor Mussolini’s utterances of the 
previous day, the Rome Press seized the opportunity to make a review of 
all Franco-Italian problems, in which Tangier, Tunisia, the Libyan frontier 
the Adriatic, the Balkans, the Mandates, political exiles, and the policy of 
naturalisation were all considered. The general impression in Rome was 
that unless Italy were satisfied that she was receiving full moral and material 
recognition of her position as a great Power, and an inevitably developing 
Power, no agreement with France was possible. 

December 17th.—A modus vivendi was drawn up and agreed to settling 
the difficulties between the Vatican and Czechoslovakia caused in 1925 
by the John Huss celebrations. 


Japan. 

December 14th.—News reached Tokio of disturbances in Southern Korea, 
where Koreans were stated to be retaliating against the oppression from 
which their fellow countrymen were suffering in Manchuria at the hands 
of the Chinese. Local Chinese were being boycotted, and many hundreds 
of them were reported to have fled to Manchuria. 
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December 15th.—Regret was expressed in the press at the United States 
naval programme, and the suggestion was made that this would give the 
United States a bargaining asset at the next Naval Limitation Conference. 

December 20th.—Two hundred marines were stated to be held in readiness 
at Sasebo for despatch to Kiaochow if necessary, but this move was stated 
not to imply that Japan would offer armed resistance to the invasion of 
Shantung if this were carried out by the Nationalists. 

News reached Tokio that mass meetings were being held in several 
places in Korea protesting against the alleged persecutions of Korean 
settlers in Manchuria and demanding protection. M. Yoshizawa, Japanese 
Minister in Peking, made a verbal protest to the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
who professed ignorance, but promised investigation. 

The Korean Government issued a statement enumerating many recent 
cases of the expulsion of Koreans from Manchuria. 


Latvia. 
December 12th.—It was officially stated in Riga that investigations by 


the Latvian police had led to the discovery of the presence of agents of the 
Lithuanian Socialist exiles, who were recruiting Latvian citizens to assist 
them to overthrow the Valdemaras Government. These recruits were 
stated to be sent from Riga to Vilna described as ‘‘ woodsmen for work in 
the forests.’ The Riga authorities arrested six or seven suspected agents, 
and took steps to prevent further recruiting. 

December 13th.—The Cabinet of M. Skujenieks resigned. 

December 19th.—The police of Riga arrested 17 sub-officers and reserve 
officers believed to be members of an organisation controlled by the Soviet, 
from which it had been receiving large sums of money for the purpose of 
obtaining military secrets and penetrating the inner Councils of the Army. 


League of Nations. 

December 7th.—The Council of the League heard the Lithuanian and Polish 
representatives on the dispute between their two countries. Lithuania’s 
complaint was drawn up under two headings : (1) i in regard to the ** expulsion 
of 11 Polish nationals into Lithuanian territory ”’ on October 14th ; and (2) 
under Article 11 of the Covenant on the ground that the attitude of Poland 
was threatening “ to disturb international peace, or the good understanding 
between nations upon which peace depends.” 

M. Valdemaras stated the Lithuanian case. He denied that a single 
Lithuanian reservist had been mobilised, but he had just heard a report that 
another Polish band was being organised six miles on the Polish frontier. He 
requested the League to appoint a Commission of Control to supervise the 
frontier and investigate the whole situation. 

M. Zaleski, Foreign Minister of Poland, claimed that no proof of any kind 
had been produced of any Polish threats to the independence of tieasia. 
As regards the reference to Article 11 of the Covenant, he said that it was 
Lithuania which was disturbing the peace by maintaining a “ state of war” 
on her frontier. He concluded by saying that Poland once more offered her 
hand to Lithuania. 

December 8th.—At the meeting of the Council the Polish representative 
made an application to appeal to the Court of International Justice from the 
opinion given by two Jurists on one of the Danzig problems. After some 
discussion it was decided that the rapporteur should draw up a formula 
authorising a local settlement to be reached regarding practical details, on the 
basis of the ruling of the Jurists. 
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The German Government challenged the continued supervision exercised 
through Swiss schoolmasters over the admission of Polish children to German 
Minority schools in Polish Upper Silesia. Herr Stresemann proposed that the 
point should go to the International Court for decision, and this was agreed to. 

December 9th—The Council dealt with the Lithuano-Polish dispute, and 
the case of the cruiser Salamis. It also adopted the reports on the Greek 
Stabilisation Loan and the Danzig Municipal Loan of 1925. 

The Council took a further step in the development of the economic organi- 
sation of the League by constituting a Consultative Committee consisting of 
47 persons, experts on industry, agriculture, commerce, etc. 

December 10th.—The “ state of war ”’ between Poland and Lithuania came 
to an end by the ratification by the Council of the declaration made to it by 
the Polish and Lithuanian representatives. Poland promised not to attack 
Lithuania, and Lithuania declared that she no longer considered herself at 
war with Poland on account of Vilna. 

In a formal declaration the Council stated that a state of war between two 
members of the League was incompatible with the spirit of the Covenant, 
and it, therefore, took note of the Lithuanian declaration that that country did 
not consider itself in a state of war with Poland ; it also took note of the Polish 
“ solemn declaration’ that the Polish Republic fully recognised and respected 
the political independence and territorial integrity of Lithuania. It was 
arranged to set up a Committee to examine certain complaints of the 
Lithuanian Government, and the Polish nationals referred to in the Lithuanian 
appeal to the League were to be authorised to return to Poland without 
hindrance. It was noteworthy, however, that no provision was made for the 
re-establishment of diplomatic relations between the two countries, nor was 
there any recognition by Lithuania of the decision of the Ambassadors’ 
Conference that the Vilna district belonged to Poland. 

December 12th.—The Council terminated its 48th Session. 

Final financial arrangements were made in regard to the working of the 
Greco-Bulgarian Mixed Emigration Commission. 

The Council also approved the report of the 14 Jurists to whom the 
question of the cruiser Salamis had been referred in September. The effect 
of this was that the Greco-German Mixed Arbitral Tribunal would be asked 
whether the question was to go to the International Court of Justice at The 
Hague. 

December 15th.—The Secretariat summoned a committee of experts for 
January next to terminate the technical examination of the question of 
establishing a League wireless station. 

December 19th.—At the meeting of the League Economic Committee it 
was stated that the International Chamber of Commerce had set up a 
Committee on industrial statistics composed of members of the industrial 
services concerned. It would examine the present methods of obtaining 
production statistics with a view to unifying them, and so making them 
correspond with the unified Customs nomenclature. 

The Economic Committee began an examination of the question of 
lowering Customs Tariffs. 


Lithuania. 

December 10th.—Termination of “ state of war ” with Poland by the League 
of Nations. (See League of Nations.) 

December 15th.—M. Valdemaras made a statement in Paris on the recent 
negotiations at Geneva in respect of the Lithuano-Polish dispute. These 
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negotiations, he said, had produced important changes in the situation. The 
League had advised the two Governments to negotiate, and for this purpose 
they had agreed to draw up a list of questions for discussion. He added 
that Lithuania had never abandoned her claim to Vilna. 

December 17th.—Opening of diplomatic relations with Poland. (See 


Poland.) 


Mexico. 

December 8th.—An engagement took place between Federal troops and 
about 600 insurgents at Rancho Huevo, during which a large number of the 
latter were killed, including Father Jose Cabrales. At Cuquio, in the State 
of Jalisco, a number of insurgents, including Signor Damaso Felix, were 
captured and executed. It was reported from Guadalajara that Mr. James 
Campbell and Signor Fernando Ortiz, of the Lamazata Mine, at Ktzatlan 
in Jalisco, had been captured by insurgents, but later released. Signor Juan 
Orendain had been captured by Agrarians and held for ransom. 


Nejd. 
December 13th.—Raid on Iraki tribesmen by Wahhabis. (See Irak.) 


Norway. 

December 13th.—At a meeting of the Norwegian Trade Union Congress a 
resolution was passed advocating co-operation in the efforts to establish one 
single International, and stating that the Norwegian T.U.C. would remain 
outside both the Moscow and Amsterdam Internationals. 


The Permanent Court of International Justice. 


December 8th.—The Court delivered its opinion on certain questions 
regarding the jurisdiction of the European Commission of the Danube. 
In reply to an application by the Council of the League, the Court ruled that 
the powers of the Commission extended over the whole of the maritime 
Danube, both above and below Galatz. Even in ports, the Commission was 
competent as regards everything relating to navigation and to the fulfilment 
of its obligations. This was in reply to a question as to the dividing line 
between the respective competence of the Commission and of the Rumanian 


authorities. 


Palestine. 

December 17th.—Owing to labour troubles at the Jewish agricultural 
colony of Petach Tikveh, the British Commissioner for the southern district 
occupied the colony with 50 British police, dismissed the Council, barricaded 
the Council Hall, and forbade public assemblies. The fighting was started 
by 600 Jewish unemployed, who objected to the Jewish landlords employing 
Arab labour in the orange groves. 


Poland. 


December 9th.—Acting on instructions from Geneva, the French, Italian, 
and British military attachés at Warsaw left for Vilna to visit the Lithuanian 
frontier and acquaint themselves with the military dispositions in that 
region. 

December 10th.—Termination of “ state of war” with Lithuania. (See 
League of Nations). 
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December 15th.—M. Valdemaras’ statement on Geneva negotiations. 
(See Lithuania). 

December 17th.—Steps were taken towards the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between Lithuania and Poland. 


Reparations. 


December 16th.—The Report of the Agent-General for the Third Annuity 
Year under the Dawes Plan was published. It covered the period from 
September Ist, 1926, to August 31st, 1927. 


Rumania. 


December 7th.—News reached Budapest of serious disorders at Nagyvarad 
(Oradea Mare), a town in Transylvania mainly inhabited by Hungarians. 
Rumanian university students were alleged to have stormed a Hungarian 
hotel and club and to have conducted riots directed against both Hungarians 
and Jews. Two persons were stated to have been killed and many wounded. 
A resolution was passed in the House of Deputies calling upon the Government 
to draw the attention of the Council of the League to the affair. 

December 8th.—News reached Bucharest of rioting by University students 
at Cluj. The police arrested 24 of the youths. 

December 9th.—The authorities issued an order prohibiting all student 
demonstrations throughout the country. It was announced that order had 
been completely restored at Nagyvarad and Cluj. 

December 12th.—U.S8.A. citizen reported injured by Rumanian students. 
(See Hungary). 

December 14th.—The Prefect of Nagyvarad and the Prefects of Police 
there and at Cluj were dismissed from their posts in connection with the 
riots by Rumanian students. It was stated that 76 students and 37 others 
concerned in the disturbances would be tried by court martial. 

December 16th.—At a special sitting of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Deputies, the Minister of Foreign Affairs stated that the 
Hungarian Minister in Bucharest had asked for reparation and damages in 
connection with the riots at Nagyvarad, and that the Rumanian Government 
had promised an immediate enquiry. 


Spain. 

December 18th.—A British trawler fishing eight miles north-east of Gibraltar 
was attacked by a number of Spanish fishing boats, the crews of which were 
armed. The trawler was obliged to steam away, abandoning her fishing gear, 
which the Spaniards appropriated. 


Sudan. 

December 16th.—It was learntin Khartoum that Captain Fergusson, District 
Commissioner of the Bahr el-Ghazal Province, had been murdered by Nuers 
near Lake Gorr, north of Shambe. No political significance was believed 
to be attached to the crime. A Greek merchant named Paniatopolous who 
was with him and attempted to help him was also killed. 


Switzerland. 

December 7th—The Swiss Federal Council decided that it was prepared 
to sign a modus vivendi with France regarding customs duties, pending the 
granting of further concessions by the French Government. 
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December 15th.—M. Edmond Schulthess, Vice-President of the Federal 
Council, was elected President of the Confederation for 1928, and M. Robert 
Haab, Vice-President. 


USS.A. 

December 7th.—The President presented to the House of Representatives 
the Budget for the year beginning July Ist, 1928. This showed estimated 
receipts of $3,809,497,314, and estimated expenditure of $3,556,957,031. 
The latter figure allowed for tax reduction of about $235,000,000. The 
figure for the Navy was put down at $362,167,020. 

December 10th.—The annual report of the Secretary of the Navy was 
published. It referred to the failure of the Geneva Conference as making 
necessary a “ building programme to meet our legitimate requirements for 
national defence, and to maintain the 5 : 5: 3 ratio in cruisers and aircraft 
carriers.” 

December 12th.—U.S.A. citizen reported injured by Rumanian students. 
(See Hungary.) 

December 13th.—The New York Times published a statement to the 
effect that the President had approved a five-year naval building programme 
calling for a total expenditure of more than $1,000,000,000. According 
to this a bill was to be submitted calling for 26 cruisers of the 10,000 ton type, 
3 aeroplane carriers, 5 fleet submarines, 18 destroyer leaders, and asking 
for authorisation for 4 new battleships to cost $60,000,000, or more, each. 

President Coolidge was reported to have seen the headlines of this story 
and described them as “ not substantially accurate.” An official statement 
was made at the White House that the President had not approved any 
programme. The Navy Department was making a study of a plan, but no 
conclusion had yet been arrived at. 

Decemaer 14th.—Mr. Wilbur presented his naval building programme to 
Congress, showing a total expenditure of more than $700,000,000. It called 
for the construction of 25 light cruisers, 9 destroyer leaders, 32 submarines. 
and 5 aircraft carriers. The cost of the light cruisers was put down at 
$17,000,000 each. 

December 15th.—Payment by Great Britain against war debt. (See Great 
Britain.) 


U.S.S.R. 

December 9th.—As part of a widespread anti-religious campaign, the 
Central Committee of the ‘“‘ Komsomoltsi”’ (League of Young Communists) 
received instructions from the Communist Party to co-operate with the 
Anti-God Society in “ making the anti-Christmas campaign successful.” 

At the Communist Party Congress Yuaroslavsky stated that the Party 
had decided to treat members of the Opposition as counter-revolutionaries. 

December 10th.—Bukharin, President of the Cominturn, in a speech at the 
Congress of the Communist Party, said ‘‘ we have entered on a new phase of 
world revolutionary development, a phase brighter than that through which 
we have just passed : a phase in which class contrasts and class warfare stand 
out most prominently, especially in the colonies.” Referring to the Anglo- 
Soviet breach, he made a half-apology for the difficulties which the Comintern 
was causing the Government’s foreign policy of maintaining friendly relations 
with Capitalist States. The outcry against the Comintern was, he said, a 
testimony to the success of its work. 
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December 11th.—The trial began in Moscow of twenty officials of the Soviet 
Grain Department, State Bank, and other departments, on charges of 
“economic counter-revolution.” It was understood that the prisoners were 
scapegoats in the campaign against the so-called goods famine which was 
afflicting the greater part of the country. 

December 14th.—In a speech at the Congress of the Communist Party 
Bukharin claimed successes for the Comintern propaganda in China and 
India, and foreshadowed a new campaign abroad by organising agitation 
against “ Pacifists and Social-Democrats.”’ 

December 17th.—Tchitcherin sent a Note to the Soviet Consul-General in 
Shanghai stating that the Soviet Government had never recognised the 
so-called Nationalist Government of Nanking, and pointing out that the 
Consulates of the U.S.8.R. existed in China by virtue of the treaty with the 
Soviet Union signed in Peking in 1924. The statement contained in the Note 
of the Nationalist Government at Peking terminating the recognition of the 
Consuls in the various provinces could only mean, therefore, that the Generals 
who had seized power in Nanking had, under pressure from the Imperialists, 
found it convenient to have in the area under their control mainly Consuls 
of those countries which had maintained * the unequal treaties’ with the 
Chinese. Tchitcherin also denied that the Soviet Consulates in Canton or 
elsewhere had been in any way responsible for the recent revolutionary 
movement. He concluded by saying that the position taken up by the Chinese 
authorities in Shanghai prejudiced the Chinese people and China’s national 
interest. 

Deportation of Soviet Consul-General and other officials. (See China : 
Hankow Government.) 

December 18th.—Arrest of Soviet Consul-General and officials, and raid on 
Consulate. (See China : Canton.) 

The Congress of the Communist Party passed a resolution confirming the 
expulsion of Trotsky and Zinoviev and expelling Rakovsky, Kamenev, 
Radek, Smilga, Smirnov and 93 other leaders of the Opposition. Another 
resolution declared that “the chasm between the Communist Party and 
the adherents of Trotsky is unbridgeable.” 

December 19th.—Kamenev handed to the Congress of the Communist Party 
a declaration to the effect that he and about 20 of the expelled leaders 
(including Reingold and Zinoviev) of the Opposition would submit in the 
most abject fashion to all the orders of the Party, if only they could be 
re-admitted to membership. 

A resolution was passed that the Congress should not consider the declara- 
tion. The new Central Committee was then appointed, which in its turn 
elected the Politbureau. The personnel of this was the same as before, 
and included Stalin, Bukharin, Rykov, Tomsky and five others. 

Arrest of alleged Soviet agents at Riga. (See Latvia.) 

The Communist Congress. passed a resolution laying it down that one of 
the most important tasks was to “ embitter the struggle within the English 
and European Trade Unions, for which the ‘ Red’ Trade Union International 
should receive greater support,” in order to prevent Labour from being 
fooled by the word “ peace,’ and the League of Nations. Among promising 
features of the situation in the opinion of the Congress were “ the increased 
industrial difficulties in England,” and increasing unemployment. 

December 20th.—A section of the Opposition headed by Rakovsky, 
Radek and Smilga presented a memorandum to the Congress taking up a 
very different attitude from that shown by Kamenev and Zinoviev. They 
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declared that Congress and the present leaders were committing a very great 
mistake, and opening the way to anti-Communist forces ; they affirmed that 
they represented true Bolshevism and Leninism; they did not intend to 
form a new party but to try and bring the existing party to its senses. 
They concluded by saying: “ at any rate we cannot recant our views, which 
the course of events is already shewing to be right.” 


Yugoslavia. 

December 10th.—Nine of the fifteen students on trial at Skoplye were 
condemned to terms of imprisonment varying from five to twenty years ; the 
other six were found not guilty. 

Eighteen persons were arrested on a charge of complicity in the bomb 
outrage at Strumitza on December 4th. 

December 15th.—As an outcome of a conference with the Grand Zhupans 
of the Yugoslav counties along the Bulgarian frontier concerning the pre- 
vention of komitaji activities, the Prime Minister decided to keep that frontier 
closed. 

December 16th.—The Skupshtina was prorogued sine die, following on a 
serious brawl between the Democrats and the Agrarians during the Income 
Tax debate. 
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III.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


POLAND AND LITHUANIA. 


The most important achievement of the forty-eighth session of the Council 
of the League of Nations was the settlement of the dispute between Poland 
and Lithuania. By the terms of the settlement, Poland agreed to respect 
the independence of Lithuania, whilst Lithuania agreed to put an end to the 
state of war between the two countries. 


ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT THE GUILDHALL. 


An important and very successful Conference was organised by the League 
of Nations Union at the Guildhall from December 13th to 15th on the work 
of the International Economic Conference. The Lord Mayor and the 
President of the Board of Trade welcomed the delegates, who included 
representatives of Town Councils, Chambers of Commerce, Trades Unions and 
Employers’ Organisations. Representatives of all three political parties 
addressed the Conference, whilst eight members of the International Economic 
Conference also spoke. M. Albert Thomas, Director of the International 
Labour Office, referring to the presence on a single platform of representatives 
of all three political parties, said that that proved “‘ that this country, at any 
rate, is prepared to do its best to give practical effect to the resolutions of the 
International Economic Conference.”’ 


AMERICA’S ‘‘BIG NAVY” PLANS. 


President Coolidge’s recent pronouncement on America’s need for “ a very 
substantial sea armament,’’ followed by the Naval Bill, undoubtedly came 
in the nature of a shock to everyone working for international disarmament 
in Europe. The authorisation by the American Congress of a large ship- 
building programme, including twenty-five 10,000 ton cruisers, nine destroyer- 
leaders, thirty-two submarines and five aircraft-carriers, obviously opens out 
grave dangers of a new race in naval armaments, unless Great Britain refuses 
to be stampeded into competition with the United States of America. 

The saving clause in the Naval Bill states, for what it is worth, that ‘“‘ in the 
event of an international Conference for the limitation of Naval Armament, 
the President is hereby empowered in his discretion to suspend in whole or in 
part any construction authorised by this Act.’’ Fortunately, America is 
represented on the League of Nations Preparatory Commission for the World 
Disarmament Conference, and the President declared in his statement to 
Congress that this co-operation would continue. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 





